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or remodeled in Roman times, as at Assos, Thera 
(Athenische Mitteillungen 29.57 f-), etc. Compare 
especially Miletus, where the Doric columns in front 
are, in the lower smooth part, of red marble, in the 
upper channeled part, of black marble, and have white 
capitals (compare plan in Archaologische Anzeiger 21 
[1906], 35). On page 88, in the discussion of the light 
the extant plays throw on the stage question, the 
writings of Professors Capps and White are Cited, but 
the Munich prize thesis of Professor Pickard, which was 
published one year later, seems always to be overlooked 
in such bibliographies (compare an English version, 
The Relative Position of Actors and Chorus in the 
Greek Theatre of the Fifth Century, in American 
Journal of Philology 14 [1893], 68 f., 273 f.). On page 
90, in the analysis of Aristophanes's Frogs, it is said 
that Dionysus and Charon direct their boat across the 
orchestra to where, in the center of the front row of 
seats, the priest of Dionysus and other functionaries 
always sat, but the stone chair in Fig. 45, to which 
reference is made, belongs to the time of Lycurgus, and 
it should be stated in the note on page 90 that the 
inscription is of the first century B. C. Otherwise the 
general reader will think that Aristophanes could have 
seen this chair of the priest of Dionysus and the inscrip- 
tion. It is stated (268) that the victors in the Olympian 
games received a palm branch, but the palm as a symbol 
of victory was unknown at Olympia (compare Tarbell, 
Classical Philology 3 [1908], 264 f.). 

I wish there were space to discuss many other things 
in this excellent book. For example, Professor Flickin- 
ger does not agree with Professor Rees's dissertation, 
and thinks that the technique of almost every tragedy 
is explicable only on the assumption that the regular 
actors were restricted to three. He believes that there 
were two types of eccyclema, a butterfly valve, to the 
base of which a semicircular platform was attached, and 
a low, trundle platform. He believes in the use of 
masks, but is too suspicious of the cothurnus, and does 
not commit himself. About costumes too he says 
little. 

Professor Flickinger has produced a new kind of book 
on the Greek drama and has done so remarkably well 
that we hope he will continue with his specialty and 
produce a much needed up-to-date book on scenic 
antiquities, an American Haigh. We should like also a 
completer account than is given in Chapter IX of the 
Theatrical Records, with the Delian and the Delphian 
choregic inscriptions, and all other inscriptions throwing 
light on the drama, such as, for example, the inscription 
telling how the Dionysus chorus of Euripides's Bacchae 
was sung in the Delphi stadium in later times, and many 
others, most of which are published by Wilhelm or in 
the Inscriptiones Graecae (I. G.), etc., to which Pro- 
fessor Flickinger everywhere wrongly refers as Corpus 
Inscriptionum Graecarum, the designation of the old 
Boeckh Corpus. 
The Johns Hopkins University. David M. Robinson. 



Goethe's Estimate of the Greek and Latin Writers as 
Revealed by his Works, Letters, Diaries, and Con- 
versations. By William Jacob Keller, Instructor 
in German in the University of Wisconsin. A 
Thesis Submitted for the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, at the University of Wisconsin (1914). 
Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, No. 786, 
May, 1916. Pp.191. 40cents. 
It is the aim of the writer of this monograph "to 
present in a manner convenient for reference and in an 
entirely objective way, all of Goethe's more important 
spoken and written utterances" 1 on Greek and Latin 
literature. The work has been called forth by the fact 
that scholars everywhere are recognizing more and more 
the value of Goethe's literary judgments and "are 
quoting his words as the final, or at' least as a very 
weighty authority on matters of literature" 1 . 

The most obvious feature in this summary of Goethe's 
utterances is the amazing extent of his acquaintance 
with Greek and Latin writers, including not merely the 
universally acknowledged masters but, literally, scores 
of others, representing all periods in both literatures. 
He felt no prejudice against a writer who did not belong 
to the classical period, "da im dritten Jahrhundert so 
gut ein Genie geboren werden konnte wie im ersten" 2 . 
But it must be admitted that in ranging over so vast 
a field the poet made copious use of translations. As a 
boy he had studied Greek somewhat. He read the 
New Testament with ease, for his father required that 
parts of it be "recited, translated and explained on 
Sundays after church" 3 . That his knowledge of the 
language must, however, have been limited appears 
from a statement which he made 4 at the age of twenty- 
one to the effect that he now reads Homer almost with- 
out a translation. Eighteen years later he writes 5 to 
Carl August that he is hopeful about the progress of his 
zealous study of Greek, but he seems never to have 
regarded himself as having attained a real command of 
the language. Latin he knew better, though he con- 
fessed the weakness of his grammatical knowledge, 
having learned Latin as he learned German, French 
and English, "nur aus dem Gebrauch, ohne Regel und 
ohne Begriff" 6 . 

The most attractive chapter in this thesis is naturally 
that on Epic Poetry, for Homer is the author who 
interests Goethe most continuously in the course of a 
long life. From his twenty-first year there are few 
years in which Goethe does not speak more or less 
often of his Homeric studies. Sometimes he is reading 
Homer every day; the Iliad and the Odyssey are the 
delight of his youth and the refuge of his old age. Their 
truth to nature is the quality which he is forever praising. 
Interesting is the impression made upon him by the 
first reading of Wolf's newly published Prolegomena. 
In a letter to Schiller, May 17, 1795, he writes 7 : 



*So Mr. Keller, page 5. 

•Goethe's Werke (Weimar edition) IH.3.244. The references to 
Goethe's writings made below are all to this edition. 

'Keller, 8. 'IV.1.258. »IV.9.161. '1.27.40. 'IV.10.260. 
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Die Idee mag gut sein und die Bemuhung respek- 
tabel, wenn nur nicht diese Herren . . . gelegent- 
lich die fruchtbarsten Garten des asthetischen Reichs 
verwusten . . . miissten. 

Further reference to the matter appears also in one 
of the Xenien (264) : 

Sieben Stadte zankten sich drum, ihn geboren zu haben ; 
Nun da der Wolf ihn zerriss, nehme sich jede ihr Stuck. 

By the end of 1796 he seems to have become somewhat 
reconciled to the new theory and in consequence he 
ventures into the epic field with his own Hermann und 
Dorothea. But, when the reaction sets in against the 
extreme views of Wolf and his followers, Goethe is 
plainly relieved and repeatedly expresses his approval. 
In a conversation with Eckermann, February 1, 1827, 
he says 5 : 

Wolf hat den Homer zerstort, doch dem Gedicht hat 
er nichts anhaben konnen; denn dieses Gedicht hat 
die Wunderkraft wie die Helden Walhallas, die sich des 
Morgens in Stiicke hauen und Mittags sich wieder mit 
heilen Gliedern zu Tische setzen. 

In view of Goethe's own notable achievements in the 
field of lyric poetry his slight interest in this department 
of Greek and Latin literature is amazing. To Archilo- 
chus and Alcaeus he does not once refer; of Sappho and 
Catullus he makes little mention. In his youth Goethe 
is enthusiastic over Anacreon; Pindar is always highly 
esteemed by him. While he writes appreciatively of 
the epistles of Horace, notably so of the Ars Poetica, his 
admiration for the Odes is only moderate. He sees in. 
Horace the man of the world, the critic, the correct poet, 
whose poetic talent lies only in his technic and diction 
"nebst einer furchtbaren Realitat ohne alle eigentliche 
Poesie, besonders in den Oden" 9 . 

By way of introduction to the chapter on Tragedy 
Dr. Keller has brought together Go;the's opinions on 
such themes as the subject of Greek tragedy, the differ- 
ence between Greek tragedy and Shakspere's drama, the 
three unities, the satyr-play. Here, too, one learns how 
fascinating Goethe found the task of restoring lost or 
fragmentary plays. 

For Aeschylus he had a feeling akin to reverence but, 
on the whole, Sophocles probably stood next to Homer 
in Goethe's estimate of Greek writers. He had a grow- 
ing admiration for Euripides in spite of his clear appre- 
ciation of that poet's faults. On rereading the Ion of 
Euripides, he exclaims in his diary 10 , 

Und haben denn alle Nationen seit ihm einen 
Dramatiker gehabt, der nur werth ware, ihm die 
Pantoffeln zu reichen? 

This attitude towards Euripides may have been 
somewhat responsible for Goethe's moderate interest in 
the "Hanswurst" Aristophanes, the beauty of whose 



lyric passages does not impress him as does the comic 
element in the plays. He is quite charmed by the 
scanty fragments of Menander, whom he finds "durch- 
aus rein, edel, gross und heiter: seine Anmut ist 
unerreichbar" 11 . From time to time he is interested in 
translations of Plautus and Terence, several of whose 
comedies were produced on the Weimar stage, among 
them the Captivi, the Andria, the Eunuchus and the 
Adelphi. 

For the last forty years of his life Goethe was espec- 
ially interested in Lucretius. This interest was 
stimulated by the fact that Knebel, who was working 
on his translation of Lucretius, was in the habit of 
submitting portions of the work to Goethe. 

The Aeneid always suffered in Goethe's estimate by 
comparison with Homer, but after the journey to Italy, 
Vergil and Latin writers generally were more appre- 
ciated. From boyhood to old age Goethe felt the charm 
of the Metamorphoses of Ovid, though at one time 
Herder did much to spoil his friend's joy in that won- 
derful life of gods and demigods. 

Of Greek and Latin prose writers the philosophers 
naturally make the strongest appeal to Goethe. In his 
youth he is drawn to Socrates, but in his maturity he 
comes to regard Plato, the man of "GeistV and "Ge- 
muth", and Aristotle, with his "Forscherblick" and his 
"Methode", as forming with the Bible the three great 
foundations of modern culture 12 . 

His appreciation of the ancient historians is more 
general than particular. History as such seems not to 
have interested him. He read Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides for their style rather than their content and the 
story-teller seems to have impressed him more than the 
great historian. Exceptional is his enthusiasm for 
Plutarch, whom he reads almost more than any Greek 
author save Homer. Of Caesar, as a writer, and of Livy 
he has little to say, but Tacitus occupied his attention 
to a considerable extent. 

From Professor Keller's valuable collection of 
Goethe's pronouncements on Greek and Latin literature 
one might cite many more examples, but the general 
results would not be materially changed. To Goethe, 
who had so much of the Hellenic in his nature, the 
Greek masterpeices held the first place, but he realized 
the special virtues of the Latin and their advantage in 
lying nearer to our own time 13 . He thought of both 
these literatures as the means by which we may receive 
all that was best in the ancient world and as the proper 
foundation of the higher culture, unsurpassed in their 
content, in their form supreme 14 . 
Vassar College. CATHARINE SAUNDERS. 



8 Gespr;iche (Biedermann's ed.) , 3.347. 
•Gesprache 1.458. 



"III. 13.176. 



"Gesprache 3.203. 
>'I. 27.39. 



■'Gesprache 1.520. 
"I. 36.331. 



